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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY of their flock, they are religiously engaged to pro- capacity wherein they are placed for obtaining 
mote it by such means as art put into their power, redress from real grievances, and the abuse of 
JORNM ATCHARDS,; under the influence of a Christian spirit; which power being strengthened in those from whom 


a et ae preserves from a desire of oceasioning suffering, be numbered among these 


they receive them, may 
Every Seventh-day, at ‘T'wo Dollars per annum, OF more of it than is absolutely necessary for the affecting oceasions. 

payable in advance. Six copies sent to one ad- obtaining of that end, gives patience to persevere Many children, even in our society, have a 
iress for ‘I'en Dollars. in labor without fainting, strength to bear and for- loose wu; guarded education, and grow up as degen- 
bear in their waitings for the springing up of the erate plants of a strange vine, having very little 
good seed, and opens an eye of faith to look for, care exercised towards them, exce pt. to indulge 
and depend only upon, the blessing on their en- their unruly appetites, and passionate desires; 


Communications must be addressed to the Pub- 
lisher, free of expense, to whom BCP on/y, and ~ 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- 
ments are to be made. 


deavors. Hereby the conduct of such is deeply these require the yoke to be laid upon them with 


instructive to children; and may seal upon their caution oni true judg sment, lest more should be 
The following persons will act as Agents: minds the pious concern of their preceptors, and commanded than they possess abilities to perform, 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. affectionately endear them in a friendship lastingly and so their deficiency be unjastly laid to their 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. profitable, when they prove, through the influence charge: yet the cultivation of their minds should 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. of divine love upon their own understandings, the be steadily pursued, under that holy assistance 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. justice, mercy, and nobility of that Christian dis- without which we can do nothing “accept ibly. 


SR cipline which has been exercised towards them, Past « xperience does not appear to be a sufficient 
as b eee ._.. and whereby they have obtained sweet commu- qualifica ‘or this. any more th: for othe . 
os Cha oS eee Se nion with lf an opening to, the fountain of good hi ea ft i tt — aa aa 
on <OPENTSO TUL ENilaT : . j a é ning , ‘ OU ligious services, even where it has been right, anc 
PLINE AS IT RESPECTS THE EDUCATION OF . ax +s a 8 ee ee , - 
sia <a ENE: in themselves. much less so, when it has not been strictly under 
YOUTH. BY SARAH GRUBB. es h life. w f : 3 , 
If in our passage through life, we are often the influence of that wisdom, which is pure and 
We commend to the close attention of our brought to acknowledge that of ourselves, without without parti ility. 
readers the following judicious sentiments on a divine assistance, we can do nothing, is it not Wisdom and strength must be waited for, day 
abundantly obvious in the work of bestowing a by day, for the right performance of our duties, 
religious education on youth? And should any before him who weighs our actions in the balance 
wisdom preside over that *“* which cometh down of pure justice, and only approves those which 
devotion to the cause of Truth, and who, in the from above, and is first pure, then peaceable, gen- 


subject of primary importance. ‘They are from 
the pen of a woman remarkable for her piety and 


ire wrought in the spirit. ‘Io educate children 
course of a comparatively short life, had given tle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and religiously, requires a quietude of mind and sym- 
full of good fruits, without partiality, and without pathy in their guardians, with the state of the 
hypocrisy.” good seed in them, which will lead rightly to dis- 
re : It is lamentable to see how people in general, criminate between good and evil; to discover the 
by the power of Divine Grace, and industriously and even some who seek the sense of trath on 


strong and multiplied proofs that the eminent tal- 


ents with which she was endowed were sanctified 


corrupt source of many seemingly good actions; 


employed in promoting the best interests of her other occasions, seem to consider themselves, at and to perceive that & ~ ceney is the root of 

fellow creatures. For the right education of the any time, or in any disposition, qu. ee to In- others, which custom, and a superficial investiga- 
: : = s @ correct ‘ebildren; Withor perceiving tion. have rendere »prehensible —— : 

young, she indulged a particular solicitude, and truct and corr ’ ng tion, have rendered reprehensible. Here we see 


that their own wills require to be firs subdued, the necessity of true wisdom being renewed, and 
before they can be acceptably instrumental in sub- the insufficiency of that which is carnal» and 
fruits of her reflections on this subject: duing the will of others. ‘Though acts of indis- boasts its own experience and strength. It is the 

The author of the Christian religion came to cretion, or severities, may have a tendency to humbled mind to which are unfolded such myste- 
redeem and save from that spirit which opposed humble those who receive them (through whose ries of true godliness, for its own edification, and 
the coming of his kingdom. He has wonderfully sineerity all things work together for good, even that of those under its care, as could not have been 
displayed the efficacy of that good by whic h evil as persecution has been b! 


the following may be considered as some of the 


essed to thousands) yet received in the support of a false consequence, and 


is overcome, proving through the whole of his the instruments are by no means acquitted there- the love of superiority.. 
dispensations a coincidence of mercy with joatlon by; their conduct not being the produce of that If children are to be instructed in the ground 


And the operation of this benign principle appears faith, which worketh by love, to the purifying of work of true religion, ought they not to discover 
to be in no case more necessary and profitable, the heart. It is not to be expected that there is in those placed over them, a lively example there- 
than in the true support and discharge of the du-|reserved for such, a proportionate degree of suf- of? Or ought they to see anything in the conduct 
ties which we owe to those who are placed under fering, to that which, in their own wills, they of others, which would be condemnable in them, 
our superintendence and care. As there are dis- have occasioned to others: though, by their natu- were they in similar circumstances? Of what im- 
positions manifest in children, after the knowledge ral understanding only, their perception of divine portance then is it for guardians of children, to 
of good and evil is contracted, which degrade the recompense may not be clear enough to distin- rule ~ ir own spirits; for when their te inpers are 
mind from that innoceney wherein they were first guish it, yet a righteous retribution, or receiving! irritable, their language impetuous, their voices 
created, and which, like an evil tree, (if suffered that measure themselves which they have meted exerted above what is necessary, their threaten- 
to grow,) will produce unwholesome fruit; so to others, may await them. ings unguarded, or the execution of them rash, 
there is also in the power of those who have ‘*Provoke not your children to wrath,”’ said however children may for a time suffer under 
rightly the care of them, a means which may, by the apostle. A conduct may be exercised towards these things, they are not instructed th >cby in 
the concurring operations of truth, be rendered youth, which, being under the influence of the the ground work of true religion; nor wi'! the 
effectual to the reduction thereof: and as both the! passions, has a natural tendency to raise a similar witness of truth, as their judgments mature, ap- 
disorder and the remedy lie deep in the heart, they| return. ‘To punish a child because it has offended prove a conduct like this; though through the bias 
must be sought for there, without the love of su-| us, without the discovery of an evil design, is to of self-will, it may be adopted in similar cases, in 
periority, a carnal judgment of good and evil, or act under an unchristian spirit, which revenges a succeeding generation, by those who, instead of 
the influence of self-will. injuries. ‘This is a disposition which is apt to having gathered good seed, have, from the mix- 
To bring children to a true and profitable sense receive its gratifications from a flattering, cringing! ture of their education, preferred the bad; which, 
of their own states, and direct them to the spirit-| spirit, and from such marks of respect as originate meeting with a soil suitable to its nature, grows 
ual warfare in themselves, is the main end of all in an impure spring of action; and hence, teachers and becomes fruitful, to the corrupting of many 
religious labor on their account; and herein a sin-|of children may, from a superficial judgment, ap- more. 
gle eye ought to be kept to the witness of truth in prove and strengthen the little pharisees unde r= The love of pow r is so deeply implanted in 
their minds, for that must be visited and raised,| their care; whilst the pure life that is struggling the natural mind, that unléss we discover it, and 
before they can so see, as to repent and convert\in the hearts of some who resemble the publican, its evil tendency, in the true light, we are not 
from evil. When this is the principal object in is crushed and disregarded. Many and deep are likely to consider it as an enemy of our own house, 
the view of those who consider themselves as del-| the sorrows of the childhood of some, which pro- against which we are called to war, with as mach 
egated shepherds, accountable for the preservation ceed from different causes: and doubtless that in- righteous zeal as against the evil in others; yea, 
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with more, because it is declared such are our Although there was little about the place that a Russian corvette, that are anchored in the har. 
greatest foes. Where this corrupt part is cher- was interesting apart from its mysterious history, bor. On coming along side of the ‘Turk, our M 
ished, it stains our actions, and, having gained the chambers | 2 small, nearly destitute of or- tese boutman, who professed to understand a fi 
the ascendancy over the pure, lowly seed, bribes nament and without furniture, (excepting a few words of the language, addressed the sentinel oy 
and influences the judgment respecting good and round stone t s, on which, and in the fire-places duty and asked permission for us to go on board 
evil, and establishes the mind in a sell-com- near them, sacrifices to the heathen deities were ‘The sentinel did not understand his words, thou 
placence, which, however productive of reproof, probably made,) yet it was very interesting to re- his gestures accompanying them were suflicien 
has seldom an ear open to that instruction by flect that we were looking upon a specimen of the intelligible, and he immediately communicated 
which itself stands condemned. ‘The prodigal handiwork of men who lived half way back to the | with an officer, who forthwith invited 1 up. We 
display and use of power, is the very destruction creation, and who were cotemporary with some were received on the main deck by the captain, 
of Christian discipline. Power is necessary; not of the most illustrious characters of sacred history. a man of large stature, with exceedingly hard and 
to be assumed in the will of the creature, but to It has been a very large structure, and from the disagreeable features, whose dress was soiled by 
stand subservient to the judgment of truth, under circumstance of other ruins of a similar character his long, neglected beard, and whose countenanes 


which it ought to be exerted; lying in ambush as having been found 


in the same vicinity, is suppos- seemed to bespeak him prepared for almost any 
d ' i | i ! 


a wailing assisting force, ready to be called in ed to have formed a part of a large city that long deed of daring or cruelty. He appeared pleased, 
cases of difficulty; when, if it step forth in true ago shared the fate of ‘l'yre, Sidon, Troy, Carthage however, to see us; was courteous in his manners, 


dignity, the appearance, rather than the use of it, and ancient Syracuse, and whose very name has and manifested a 
may generally prove suflicient, and its wise re- now 


lesire to show us every thing 
perished, about the vessel that he thought would interest us, 
treat render it still more useful and reverenced, ‘This ruin is situated in the middle of a large 


True love, clearness of judgment, and the meek- field of wheat, which several men and little boys 
ness of wisdom, are the su | 


He took us into his cabin, which was a very small 
apartment, with no furniture in it, except a tabl 
iguity; had just been hoeing. When we arrived at the and a chair, On the table was an inkstand, some 
and where these prevail in a mind under diviue spot, the boys were congregated to receive us, and | paper, and a pen made of reed. ‘The paper was 
government and control, they give authority firm- one little fellow, with more confidence than the partly written over in ‘Turkish characters, execut- 
ness and benevolence, in thought, word and deed; rest, put himself forward and addressed us with ed with extreme neatness; and this was about the 
which have a profitable and comfortable effect the salutation ‘* good night, sir;’? which appear- only specimen of neatness we saw in the ship.— 
upon those who are placed under their influence, ed to be the only words of English he had at com- ‘The decks were crowded and in disorder, the guns 
and open a door for undisguised familiarity, and mand, As it was noon-day, and this was the very clumsy and rusty, the men dirty and undiseiplin- 
affectionate intercourse, wherein children receive be 

instruction more suitably and cordially, than un- smiling at the misapplication of his phrase of ci- officers and the government to which it belonged, 
der the arbitrary sway of a continually assumed vility. We set him right, however, and he seem- On board the Russian, the state of things was quit 
power. Should we lay hold of Christian disci- ed to enjoy our amusement as much as ourselves, the reverse. 
pline in all its branches, and return with it to its With his companions he was just eating his din- 
root, either amongst children or in the church, we ner, which consisted of a large piece of very brown 
shall always find it originates in a Christian spirit, | 


porters ot true ¢ 


rin } { 


ginning of our interview, we could not help ed, and the whole concern discreditable to the 


Her decks were spacious; her guns, 
rigging and cordage snug, and every thing looked 
as clean and tidy as if it had been swept and gar- 
read and a small piece of dirty looking goat’s nished by a female hand. ‘The men were well- 


fective in this ground, is so far no better than with us, which we at first declined, but after-|very good looking. ‘Their hair and moustaches 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 


and that every plausible appearance which is de- milk cheese. He immediately offered to share dressed and orderly, but did not strike us as being 


The right education of children, especially in The bread, though dark and course, was sweet like the Dutch. 
boarding-schools, is no doubt a close and arduous and good, and the cheese much more agreeable to 
work; those, however, who are rightly engaged the palate than to the eye. We had a lunch of 
therein, and endeavor after their own refinement, our own with us, which, whilst we were eating, 
and an increasing acquaintance with the Fountaiu they brought us a large earthen pitcher of water 
of Purity in themselves, need not have their eye from a neighboring well: this, although it appear- 


wards, prompted by curiosity, consented to do.— were light; complexion sallow, and stature short, 
On our return on shore, F. F. 
walking through the.city, stopped to copy a few 


ond myself, in 





of the inscriptions under the images of saints at 


the corner of the streets, before the churches, &¢ 


outward for the establishment of power and au- ed to be rain water that had merely run from the Phe following iransl tions) will we a Seo 
thority: for he who feeds the ravens and clothes surface into the well, we decided to be the sweet- ™&"S ol 7 ow - mone wed aha? wis ony ya 
the lilies, knows what they stand in need of, and est and purest water we had tasted since leaving oe tei aa ti as ne aiesie pg onl 
is able, out of his own treasury, to supply all their home—a robably to be attributed the charge of idolatry made against the Roman 


circumstance | 
} 
‘ 


. ‘ ; ; : BR I ls Ml hs Bike 
wants; to be *‘ mouth and wisdom, tongue and to the absence of soot and Catholic church is just: 


other impurities in the 
utterance;’’ and will not fail to help under their air, which exist in places where fires are more ** His Excellency, the Right Reverend Brother 
greatest difficulties, if they support a patient de- common than they are here. ‘To this same cause, Ferdinando Mattei, Bishop of Malta, and Arelhi- 
pendence upon Him alone, and profitably live un- the purity of the air, the climate may possibly owe bishop of R iodes, &e., &e., Ke., grants an in- 
der the persuasion, that when he shuts, no one some of the reputation it has acquired for being dulgence of 10 days to every one ol the Devoted 
should attempt to open, and when he opens, none very favorable to patients afflicted with diseases and Faithful, who will yearly recite a Pater lv 
can shut. of the chest. e Gloria, to this image of Stanislaus Kostka.”’ 


——_-— ~2eer 


The hill on which these ruins stand commands} ‘“‘ Dated the 20th day of October, 1810.’ 


an extensive view of both land and water. ‘The TT 


IOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. . - 1 . 
NOTI ; I he image underneath which this was inscrib- 


: . . ty he south-eas stretches out as far ant mete . . . 
Continued from page 226. sea to the south-east stretches out as far and vast ed, was of stone, the size of life, and fixed ina 
niche at the corner of a street, about six feet from 
the ground. 


lw farther th » eve can reach. whilst the 1: 
Valetta, Malta, 2d month 19th, 1845, \¥ farther than eye can reach, whilst the land, 


; exhibiting small patches of green, interspersed 
From Crendi we went to see the ruins of an among vast quantities of rocks and piles of stones, 


ancient Cyclopean or Phenecian Temple, which and houses, villages and churches, likewise ex- Phe next we came to was as follows: 
stands on a hill about a mile distant, and which tends for many miles. ‘‘ His Excellency, the Illustrious and Right 


is supposed to have been erected at about the same 


eas . ‘verenc *hhishor . ro A llerar Riehor F 
Ihe country pe ple appear now very busily Re v rend Arc hbi hop, I ° I aul A lit ran, B lop ol 


. Z ~ oy Die oe se ' } 7 a ms : ‘ 
ete W ith a 5 Cemple at Je ‘Use em. It engaged in their net icultur il ope rations. We saw Malta. grants 40 days ol indulgenc e to W hoeve i 
as been a very dillerent structure trom the latter, aS ea . . scitea P ‘and Ave.” 
2 aki a ep z ~ a Aca —_ 1 few ploughs going, but in most instances the will recite a Pater and ive. 
reve ring by the parts *h now remain . “hi — a a P tha 
lowever, Judging by the parts which now remain. ground was being prepared for seed by hoeing.—| ‘This was inseribed also under an image of 1 


A number of rooms 7 ( _ re r ’ all erewlar, are Six or eight men might be seen at work together full size of life, and probably intended to represent 

: early perfect, the walls of Which are coim- 2 . . ! on ti eee 2 

still : - periect, the wa hI = = Rasa ‘d with large and rudely-formed hoes, which, in the Archbishop himself. 
se “ary iarge sto s ouguiy dressed, an - ' oe 

posed of very larg ones, TOUE » “26 using, they lifted high above their heads, as men 


still arranged one upon another without morlar, . On one of the principal churches, in large and 


a5 . chonning wood. We ticed. also, ai >: ; 

; go axes in chopping wo ° e nouced, aiso, a . i ™ al . a lie oe iil — _— 
just as they were placed by the original builders ' . . aaa .’ “distinct letters, which extend quite aeross the front 
bape Fie 5 number of very extensive stone quarries, from) ¢ ,, ar appears the fol ree 
2500 or 3000 years ago. ‘These stones are so ., \ er } . of the building, appears the fo lowing: 

1 . : ioe 2 . ai hich the blocks were extracted, not DY blasting 4 P| er ar ’ } li ° 
arge that is adilhicult ) agine how they cou ' . lie. 7 enary induigence every aay for the diving 
5 : "’ ur : ae Ow they COU’ oF splitting, but by hewing; being literally cut out . ze. ; 

lave been lilled into their places without the aid ' : ’ 


d and the dead.” That is to say, this “ plenary 
indulgence for the living and the dead’’ is on hand 
ind for sale within at all times, It is not all th 
churches, however, at which it may be purchased 


of their places by axes and chisels. ~The walls 
of the quarry were consequently quite perpendicu- 


] 


of such mechanical powers as, from the rudeness 
lar and as smooth and even as those of a house. 


of the structure, can hardly be supposed to have 
been possessed by the builders of it. ‘ 

It has been probably with a view of avoiding 2d mo. 22d. Therm. from 47° to 65°—clear—| a¢ a}] times, most of them offering to dispose of it 
this architectural difficulty, that the origin of this Wind 8. W., gentle. only on particular days. On these occasions the 
and similar buildings has been attributed to the In company with T. P., F. F. and J. W. paid | priests hang out a paste-board sign, on which is 
fabulous giants—the Cyclops. a visit this afternoon to a Turkish brig of war and! painted in large characters, ‘* Indulgentia Plena- 
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ria.” Crowds of people may then be seen pass- 
ria. ae 

.¢ to and from the church throughout the day, 
ch laying in a supply of what, I suppose, is 


-onsidered, if not one of the necessaries, at least 
\ 


one of the comforts of life. 


On another church was a device cut out of stone, 
representing a large shell, within which was the 
bones, and immediately 

} 


soure of a skull and cross 


under them the aperture to a money box; beneath 


his aperture again, was the following explanatory 
inscription: 

“A charity-box for the poor dead.’ 

Or, in other words, a box in which the pious 
snd benevolent may put in contributions to pay 
the priests for praying the ‘* poor dead”’ out of 
purgatory, or to provide candles to light them 
whilst on their journey through that dark and 
drearv region. Similar boxes to this I have ob- 
served are invariably placed at the entrance of 
grave-yards in the country, and sometimes chain- 
ed to a post or stone opposite to them, quite out 
in the road. 


The plain inference to be drawn from these ap- 
peals to the public, on behalf of the poor dead, is 
that unless a mass is said for their souls, they must 
remain imprisoned in purgatory, and that without 
money to pay them for it, the priests cannot say 
the mass. ‘This shows whata monstrous growth 
priesteraft will reach when suffered to have free 
course. A people who can be made to believe 
that the spirits of their departed relatives and 
friends must remain in misery unless they can 
furnish money to the priests to procure their re- 
lease, will, of course, when necessary, take the 
bread out of their children’s mouths to obtain it. 
And if they ean be persuaded that on their priests 
thus depends their future happiness or misery, 
they will of necessity accord to them an authority 
and power which will render éhem tyrants and 
themselves slaves. 


Another inscription over one of the city gates 
reads thus: 

‘‘His Excellency, the Right Reverend Arch- 
bishop of Rhodes and Bishop of Malta, Don Fran- 
cisco Savercarvano, grants an indulgence of 40 
days to whoever will say a credo before this image 
of the Holy Cross.”” z 

This is written in large Roman letters, under 
an image natled to the cross, which is made to 
represent all the shocking features of a real cruci- 
fixion; such as the intense expression of agony in 
the countenance—the extreme tension of the mus- 
cles, looking as if they were ready to part asunder, 
and the face and body bespattered with blood.— 
Along side were placed a ladder, a reed for the 
sponge, a hammer, nails, spear, crown of thorns, 
a pair of pincers, and various other implements, 
the use of which I did not understand. 

Many of the poor superstitious natives, when 
they pass under or by these objects, uncover their 
heads and cross themselves. | notice them almost 
every day as they pass a church near the market 
place, on which there are several images, however 
much in a hurry they appear to be, they lift their 
hats and caps precisely as they do when they meet 
an acquaintance. From what I have observed, 
this mark of veneration is shown with most scru- 
pulousness when they are passing the image for 
the first time of the day. D. J. G. 

“-2ee 
From the Westminster Review. 
LONDON, 

The word London is derived with great prob- 
ability from the Celtic British words Lhong, sig- 
nifying ships, and thun, dun, or din, the equiva- 
lent to the Saxon fown. Camden says, that Lon- 
don is actually called Lhong-porth, that is a harbor 
for ships, by an ancient British bard; and Longe- 
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dinium is one of the Latin forms of the name as 
given in the Itinerary of Antoninus, ‘The 

was subsequently corrupted by the Romans i 
Lundinium, Li ndinum, Londinum, and hen 
London, which in its original form of Lhone-the 
or ship-town, was a name propriate to its ¢ . 
icter as a town to which § Ss resorted, siti 


on a navig 
The Celtic on 

prove that London existed before the time of the 

Romans. 


able river communicating with 
gin of the word would seem to 
It is not mentioned by Julius Cesar, 
but neither does he particularize any town except- 
ing the capital of Cassivellaunus, supp sed to 
Verulam; and had London been founded by the 
Romans, there can be little doubt it would have 
received a Roman designation. 

The earliest mention of London is by Tacitus, 
who tells us, that in the year 62, in the reign of 
the Emperor Nero, Londinum was “ a pl ice o! 


the first distinction for abundance of resident mer- 
chants, and of traffie with other places,’’—and this 
statement is confirmed by the subsequent facts re- 
lated; for when the Britons revolted under Boadi- 
cea in the same year, London was the first point 
of attack, apparently as having become one of the 
chief seats of Roman power and civilization.— 
Paulinus, the Roman general, hastened from An- 
glesea to its defence, but with a force insuflicient 
to maintain it. London and Verulam were both 
sacked, and 70,000 persons, inhabitants of the 
two towns, friendly to the Romans, are said to 
have perished. 

It is commonly assumed that upon this occasion 
Boadicea, before she left the place, burned London 
to the ground; and the soil ata certain depth is 
still supposed to retain the ashes and other evi- 
dences of that conflagration. 

There can be little doubt that London, although 

not a place of importance before the Roman con- 
quest, had existed as a town, or village, such as 
towns and villages were then, a congregation of 
huts, from a period as remote as the first naviga- 
tion of the ‘Thames by ships or boats of any kind, 
whether native or foreign crait. We may con- 
clude this from the fact, that between London 
sridge and the Nore, there is no other site for a 
town equally favorable for landing and embarking 
at all states of the tide. It is necessary to bear in 
mind, that the low marsh lands lying along the 
river which are now protected by embankments 
from inundation, were in former times marshes 
covered at high water to a considerable depth.— 
The ‘Thames, below London, is described by Ro- 
man historians rather as an arm of the sea than as 
ariver. It was, in fact, a broad expanse of pools 
and shallows; and the bigh ground about Dowgat 
Hill was the first elevated site on which houses 
could be built close to the navigable portion of the 
stream. 

After the destruction of London by Boadicea, 
the place is not again mentioned in historical re- 
cords till the year 297, when it was attacked by a 
body of Franks, but delivered in the eleventh hour 
by the opportune arrival of a part of the fleet of 
the Emperor Constantius. ‘To secure the inhab- 
itants from any similar attempt at depredation, 
Constantine surrounded the city, now consider- 
ably enlarged, with the strong stone wall of which 
fragments yet remain. In 330, London was at- 
tacked by a combined force of Picts and Scots 
from the north, mixed with Franks and Saxons 
from the opposite coast. ‘These enemies were 
defeated and dispersed by ‘Theodosius, who land- 
ed at Sandwich, on hearing of the danger of Lon- 
don, and hastened to its relief. ‘Theodosius re- 
paired the wall, and appears to have strengthened 
generally the fortifications of the towns and mili- 
tary strong-holds of the Romans before he lef 
Britain. About the time of his becoming Emperor 
of the West, (394,) London received or assumed 


the name of Augusta, a lesignation only given by 
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he Romans to metropolitian cities, or the chief 
town of an extensive province. At this period, 

‘e, London had become the capital of Ro- 
ian Britain: a fact confirmed by the ltiner ry of 
Antoninus, wl 


lich out of fifteen roads given, in 
Britain, describes seven as beginning or terminat- 
ing in that city. 

Ihe probable limits of London, when a Roman 
city, may be ascertained by the traces yet existing 
of the old city wall, historical records, and sepul- 
‘hral rem tins, showing the situation of the ancient 

meteries, which it is known the Romans invari- 
ibly placed without their towns, but usually near 
e gates, as In the case of the road called the 
street of tombs at Pompeii. 

We are apt to think and speak of the Roman 
occup: 
mere episode in the history of the country, and as 


{ 


ition, as if it had been litthe more than a 


if we had only emerged from barbarism upon the 
Saxon and Norman conquests; but Roman in- 
fluence in Britain extended over a period of six 
hundred years, very nearly one-third the whole 
period that has elapsed since the landing of Julius 
Cesar to the present hour. ‘The profound peace 
England enjoyed during the greater part of this 
period accounts for the silence of historians re- 
specting it. Britain was simply a prosperous 
colony, of which there were neither wars nor 
changes of dynasty to record; but the very ab- 
sence of these, conjdined with the continued pres- 
ence of Roman garrisons, Roman officers of state, 
and multitudes of settlers from all parts of that 
vast empire, must have been favorable in the high- 
est degree to the progress of civilization. 

London Bridge is a structure intimately con- 
nected with the history of London, at least for the 


last thousand years. Dion Cassius makes men- 


tion of a bridge over the Thames at the time of 
the expedition of the Emperor Claudius in 44. 
Snorro Sturleson, the Icelandic historian, has 
preserved an account of a battle fought at London 
in 1008, when the bridge was destroyed by the 
ships of the Norwegian King Olave; and the 
bridge which had then been erected was probably 
not the first thrown across the Thames that had 
shared a similar fate. It is deseribed as built up- 
on piles, and as wide enough for two carriages to 
drive abreast, with turrets and covered bulwarks 
for defence. London and Southwark had been 
seized by the Danes, who held possession of the 
bridge and manned it with troops, when the ships 
of King Olave (the saint of the calendar, after 
whom the church was named of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark) sailed up the river to assist his ally, 
the Saxon King, Ethelred, to expel his enemies. 
King Olave rowed his barks close up to the bridge, 
fastened strong cables to the piles, and then row- 
ing away, with the assistance of an ebb tide, fairly 
pulled it down, with its crowd of armed defenders, 
The bridge was soon rebuilt, for we find it again 


mentioned in 1016, when the Saxon Chronicle 
informs us that, on the invasion of the country by 
the Danish King, Canate, his fleet proceeded up 
he river to London, and dug a canal on the Sur- 
rey side, through w h they towed their vessels 
to the west side of the bridge. ‘This bridge was 
destroved by a violent storm on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1991, when a furious south-east wind 
threw down six hundred private houses, besides 
several churches, and when the tide came rushing 
up with unusual violence. London Bridge was 
again destroyed in 1136, when the city was laid 
in ruins from St. Paul’s to Aldgate by a fire. The 
first London Bridge of stone was commenced in 
1176, and finished in the year 1209. The archi- 
tect was Peter. the curate of St. Mary Cole-church, 


the church at the south end of Grocer’s Alley, 


Poultrv. The expense is said to have been de- 

fraved by a tax on wool, whence the popular say- 
: ; ne 

ing that ** London Bridge is built on wool-sacks. 


It consisted of twenty arches supported upon nine- 
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teen piers. Seventy years after it had been finish- 
ed, mention is made, in a patent roll of the ninth 
year of Edward the First, A. D. 1280, of innu- 
merable people dwelling upon it, and it is probable 
that there were some houses upon it from the first, 
besides the chapel of ‘Thomas a Becket, over the 


central pier, within which the architect himself 


was buried. 

The eleventh arch from the Southwark side 
was formed as a drawbridge, to allow of the pas- 
sage of vessels with high masts; and adjoining it 
was erected the singular edifice called ** Nonsuch 
House,”’ said to have been constructed in Holland, 
and brought over in pieces, and set up without 
mortar or iron; wooden pegs holding the frame- 
work together. On the gate, at the Southwark 


end, it became the custom to expose the heads of 


decapitated traitors, and it hence received the name 
of Traitor’s Gate. 

The houses on the bridge were partially des- 
troyed by fire, at three different periods;—in 1663, 
1666, and in 1725. In 1760 the whole had be- 
come ruinous, and were therefore removed. 


———————_ + 20s > —__—_——_ 


The Results of War—Bloody Reminiscences! 
A correspondent of the Newark Advertiser in some 
interesting communications in relation to the sad 
results of war, furnishes the following painful 
statistics: 

In the periodical butcheries in the human 
family, the following hecatombs have been offer- 
ed up to that god of battles which both christians 
and pagans have worshipped with the same de- 
votion: 


25.000.000 
15,000,000 


Loss of life in the Jewish wars, 

By wars in the time of Sesostris, 

By those of Semiramis, Cyrus and 
Alexander, 

By Alexander’s successors, 

Grecian wars, 

Wars of the twelve Cwsars, 

Roman wars before Julius Cesar, 

Wars of the Roman Ewpire, Turks 
and Saracens, 

Wars of the Reformation, 

Wars of the middle ages, and nine 
crusades, 

Tartar and African wars, 

American Indians destroyed by the 
Spaniards, 

Wars of Napoleon, 


30,000,000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
60,000,000 


180,000,609 
30,000,000 


80,000,000 
180,000,000 


12,000,000 
6,000,000 


683,000,000 


The above is a mere extract from the bloody 
statistics of glorious war; one chapter in the an- 
nals of the violence, crime and misery that have 
followed in the foot-prints of the Great Destroyer. 
The loss of souls is entered where human eyes 
may not read the list. Dr. Dick estimates the 
number of those who have perished directly and 
indirectly by war, at fourteen thousand millions, 
or about one-tenth of the human race. Edmund 
Burke placed the number at ¢hirly-five thousand 
millions. ‘Taking the estimate of Dr. Dick, and 
assuming the average quantity of blood in a com- 
mon sized person, the veins of these fourteen thou- 
sand millions would fill a cireular lake of more 
than seventeen miles of circumference—ten feet 
deep; in which all the navies in the world might 
float! Supposing these slaughtered millions to 
average, each, four feet in length, if placed in a 
row, they would reach nearly 442 times around 
the earth, and four times around the sun. Sup- 
posing they averaged 130 Ibs. each, then they 
would form a globe of human flesh of nearly a 
mile in diameter, weighing about 1,820,000,000,- 
000 |bs., fourteen times more than all the human 
beings now living on the globe! 


For Friends’ Weckly Intelligencer. 
WHO ARE THE BLESSED? 


The following lines were handed us by a friend, with 
perinission to publish them in the Intelligencer. 


Who are the blessed’ say? 
Is it he of regal fame, 
With royal robes and rich array, 
His promises can claim? 
Or is it not the contrite heart, 
Who turns to God from morn to even, 
Who in this world has sought no part? 


“His kingdom is in Heaven.” 


Who are the blessed? say 
Is it they who in the sun 
Of happiness, from day to day 
Their race of life have ran? 
Ah, no! it is hearts that bleed, 
Whose brow the siyn of sorrow wears, 


“ Blessed are they that mourn” indeed 
“The comforter is theirs.” 


? 


Who are the blessed? say? 
The conqueror ’neath whose tread 

“ Empires and thrones have passed away,” 
And human hearts have bled? 

*Tis he who with a listening ear 
Has heard a suffering brother’s groan, 

God, when he asks, will answer prayer 
With mercy from his throne. 


Who are the blessed? say ? 
They who to science bow? 
And win for learning’s powerful sway 
Praises to arch their brow? 
Or is it not the humble soul 
Who bows beneath the Saviour’s rod? 
“The pure in heart” will reach the goal, 


*Tis he shall’see his God. 


These are the blessed, indeed! 
*Tis they who it is said, 

Shall be supplied in time of need 
And eat of Heavew!, 


Sweet promises for afler years, 


bread. 


To such as these our God has given; 
His hand will wipe away their tears, 
And lead them home to Heaven. 


--— _ --+ see -—- ——- 


THE LAMENT OF TUE IRISH EMIGRANT. 


BY BLACKWOOD. 

I'm sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side 

On a bright May morning long ago, 
When first you were my bride. 

The corn was springing fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 


And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary, 
The day is bright as then, 

The larks’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again. 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath warm on my cheek, 

And I still keep list’ning for the words 
You never more may speak, 


Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
The church where we were wed Mary, 
I see the spire from here. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest; 
For I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 


I’m very lonely, now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends; 
But, oh! they love the better still, 
The few our father sends. 


And you were all J had Mary; 
My blessing and my pride; 
There’s nothing left to care for now, 


Since my poor Mary died. 


Yours was the good and brave heart, Mary , 
That still kept hoping on, : 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone. 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow; 
I bless you Mary, for that same, 


Though you cannot hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger pain was knawing there, 
And you hid it for my sake! 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore; 
Oh! I'm thankful you are gone, Mary, 


Where grief can't reach you more! 


I'm bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind aud true! 
But I'll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I'm going to. 
They say there’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there; 
But [ll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair. 


And often in those grand old woods 
I'll sit, and shut my eyes, 

And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies, 

And I'll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat s de by side, 

And the springing corn, and the bright May morn, 
When first you were my bride! 

| —From an old newspaper. 
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School Education—Its Effects on Society. 
Continued from the last number.) 

To the foregoing remarks it may be objected 
that, however true as applied to ancient times, 
they lose much of their force when considered in 
connexion with the higher code of morals and re- 
ligion which distinguishes modern days. The 
superior influence of Christianity, it will be said, 
cannot fail to give a right direction to the accom- 
plishments which learning confers on the mind, 
and must needs prevent the abuses to which they 
are liable. ‘Ihe correctness of this position will 
at once be admitted. But so opposed are the 
practices of those who are called Christians to the 
irequisitions of the Gospel that the advantages 
‘which they derive, or which they are presumed 
to derive, from this quarter are extremely pro- 
blematical, and far more in appearance than in re- 
‘ality. An inquiry into the moral and religious 
|character of what are denominated Cliristian coun- 
ltries as compared with the manners and customs 
lof the ancients, would open a wide field for obser- 
lvation and reflection. But our present purpose 
|does not lead into this particular branch of inves- 
‘tigation. It will be sufficient to remark that such 
la course of examination, if judiciously and impar- 
‘tially conducted, would lead to resulis far less 
creditable to modern character than we would be 
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disposed at first view to imagine. The habits of yet lt had evidently stood in their way asa bar to feet below the surface, and a seam of fine coal has been 


society in the present day, notwithstanding the 
high tone of morals and religion which it assumes, 
are, in many respects, essentially heathenish, and 
exhibit too few of the genuine fruits or character- 
istics of Christianity. Consequently, our alleged 
superiority over those who lived in ancient times 
is much more imaginary than real, and the cer- 
tainty of this fuct may well abate our confidence 
in the greater power which we possess to bring 
under control, and to regulate the evils that have 
operated in a former state of society. But laying 
aside every thing like speculation on this subject, 
let us come to a consideration of facts, and here 
we shall discover that desirable as are the acquire- 
ments of learning, they have shown themselves 
far less favorable to the interests of religion than 
would justify our fondly cherished expectations 
concerning them. So little confidence had the 
founder of Christianity in the powers of human 
learning, that the instruments whom he selected 
for the promulgation of his gospel were, in a 
marked degree, destitute of this peculiar qualifica- 
tion; they are emphatically described as ‘ un- 
learned and ignorant men.’’ Paul, that eminent 
advocate of Christianity, and zealous missionary 
to the gentile nations, and who had received a 
very careful and liberal education, was so little 
impressed with the advantages which he possessed 
in this way, that he disclaims, in the strongest 
terms, any dependence on his superior qualifica- 
tions. He counts every thing of the kind as 
‘loss compared with the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus.” He declares that his 
**speech and his preaching were not with the en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdum.” In short he was 
compelled to lay aside every thing of this nature, 
and, in the course of his religious experience, felt 
himself called upon to testify that ** God had cho- 
sen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things that are mighty.”’ ‘The reason of all this 
might easily be shown did it come within our de- 
sign, and would our limits permit. But so little 
are the views of the Apostle recognized in the 
present day that the main qualification for carry- 
ing on the work of Christianity is held to consist 
in intellectual parts and qualifications, not in the 
Divine endowments of the mind. This sentiment 
led, at a very early stage of the church, to a de- 
parture from the simple ground of christianity 
pointed out by Christ and his disciples. Instead 
of plain men untaught in the various learning of 
the schools, none but those of an opposite charac- 
ter were deemed eligible to the ministry of the 
gospel, and this dark view retains to this day, 
almost unimpaired, its influence over the human 
mind. 


The evils which have been inflicted, not only 
on the religious, but the moral character of society 
by this over-estimate of learning, can hardly be 
calculated. But let us go back to the period when 
Christianity was introduced. Here we find the 
same eminent Apostle to whom we have alluded 
declaring that the gospel was to the ‘* wise Greeks 


learning almost to the point of perfection, and 


the understanding and reception of the sublimest 
doctrines that had ever been proclaimed in the 
ears of man. While they sought with the utmost 
avidity after the wisdom of the schools, they 
looked with disdain on the simple truths inculca- 
ted by Jesus of Nazareth and his followers. 
—Mark with what a self-complacent tone, with 
what an air of superciliousness some of this class 
deridingly inquired concerning the doctrine of the 
Apostle: ** What will this babbler say?” ‘* He 
seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods.” 
‘These were philosophers of Athens, of the Epi- 
curean and Stoic sects, who were constantly en- 
gaged in mutual contests, and who prided them- 
selves on the superiority of their respective opin- 
ions. From what has been offered it will be per- 
ceived that sound and consistent views of Christi- 
anity alone are competent to correct the abuses to 
which learning is liable, and to determine its pro- 
per field of operation. In our next, we shall 
endeavor to point out somes of the modes in which 
learning has been misapplied in modern days. 


—————_———_-_++ 8 &@ @ > —_ —_——_—— 

We have just heard of the decease of our an- 
cient friend, Jesse Kersey, which occurred at his 
residence in Chester County. He was buried at 
West Chester on Third day last. Of further par- 
ticulars we are not informed. 

—_—_- -—_+ 3eo >——__—_—_— 

We have the satisfaction to announce that our friend Benj. 
Hallowell has consented to deliver a course of lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Astronomy, during the 
ensuing winter, at the Lecture room of Friends’ Central 
School, ¢ sherry street. 

A limited number of tickets have been issued, and may 
be had at $2 each, by application to— 

Morris L. Hallowell, No. 143 Market st., 
John D. Griscom, No. i69 Vine st., 
Dillwyn Parrish, 8S. W. corner Eighth and Arch sts. 

The first Lecture will be delivered on Seventh day even- 
ing, the 8th inst., and the lectures will be continued on that 
evening till the end of the course, 


en <> ee 


A stated meeting of the “Association of Friends for the 
Promotion of the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be on 


Fourth day evening, the 5th proximo, at 7 o’clock. 
J. M. ELLIS, 


¢ eiork 
10th mo. 30, 1°45. L. K. GILLINGHAM, ¢ Clerks. 
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RECORD OF NEWS. 


The New York Earthquake-——The earthquake on the 


evening of the 26th, was {clt more or less distinctly at sev- 
eral places on Long Island, Connecticut, &c. ‘The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, judging from the various accounts, thinks 
this must have been the most violent earthquake felt in this 
vicinity for a number of years, and fears we shall hear dis- 
astrous intelligence from the West Indies or South Ameri- 


ca, or both. 


A State Held Responsible—The entire safety fund of 
Vermont has been swept off by a decision of a case by the 
Chancellor a few days since, at the suit of several plaintiffs, 
who hold that fund responsible for the bills of the Essex 
|, Vermont. ‘The decision affected 





County Bank, of Guildh 
claims to the amount of about $40,000. 


Colored Students——The faculty of Dartmouth College 
have consented to receive colored students. In their reply 
they say: “Our usages, in respect to the admission of stu- 
dents are entirely impartial. We make no distinction in 
regard to nation or color. The African or Indian are as 
freely received as the Saxon, if po&sessed of the requisite 


literary and moral qualifications.” 


Mineral riches in Virginia—Bituminous coal occurs at 
intervals over the tract of thirty-five miles from South Anna 
River, near its mouth, to the Appamatox. In some places 
the coal seam is forty-one feet thick. It is found in abun- 
dance within fifteen miles of Richmond, in Henrico, in 
foolishness.”’ ‘These despisers of truth had carried Chesterfield, in Goochland, in Powhatan, on James River, 
and on the Tuckahoe. At Midlothian pit, in Chesterfield 
county, shaft has been sunk seven hundred and twenty 


penetrated « leven feet. Iron is found in abundance in vari- 
ous parts of the State. ‘There are seven mines of it in 
Spottsylvania, near the junctie f the Rappahannock and 
Rapidean rivers, Of gold mses, generally less valuable 
than tron, there are twelve in Goochland, filteen in ¢ range, 
eleven in Culpepper, twenty-six in Spottsylvania, ten in 
Stafford, and six in Fauquier. ‘Total gold mines, eighty. 
There are also five copper mines in Fauquier. Thi mineral 
resources of Virginia are truly extensive and valuable. 
Warrenton Times. 


{n Astronomical Observatory.—A meeting of the alumni 
of Columbia College, New York, will be held at the College 
on the Ist inst., for the purpose of organising a plan for giving 
their aid and influence to the establishment of an astronom1- 
cal observatory, as proposed by Professor Hackley. 


A Pearl.—It is stated in the Nashville Banner, that a 
boy picked up a beautiful stone in the Cumberland river, 
which, however, he was willing to sell for a few pennies. 
It proved to be a pearl, three eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter, and we ighing eighteen grains, and is estimated to be 
worth $600. 


Extraordinary Case.—The New York Tribune, says:— 
An ¢ xtraordinary surgical ope ration in a liver com} | iint, 
was lately performed by Dr. J. P. Tarbell, of New York 
city, by opening the side of the patient and removing the 
diseased part of the liver. The patient was a middle-aged 
man who had suffered severely for many years, and latterly 
had given up all hope of recovery. ‘Truly an extraordinary 
case, 


Progressinge.—The line of the Magnetic Tt ke gray h from 
New ¥ ork, through New Jersey, is « ompl ted to Patterson. 
‘The wires are made of « opper, and are insulated on the tops 
of posts about thirty feet high. 


Population.— Although the population of the United States 
is now five times larger in number than in 1790, yet, 
in consequence of the acquisition of territory, it has in- 
creased, per square mile, very little. ‘That is, the population 
of the United States, in 1790, was five, and in 1840, eight 
persons per square mile. In contrast with this, the pepula- 
tion of France is 209; of Great Britain, 257; of Holland, 267; 
and of Belgium, 392 per square mile. 

_———_+ 9 oo o—__—__— 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 

By the last mail steamer, the accounts heretofore received 
of the failure of the grain harvests, &c., are tully confirmed. 
We give a few extracts from foreign journals: 

Grain markets are steadily advancing. The German 
States have commenced prehibiting the « xport of breadsti ffs. 

The wheut crop in England is now known to be very far 
below an average. ‘The turnip crop is threatened with a 
distemper like the potato plague. 

Wiimer & Smith sum up a long review, as follows: “ It 
is therefore, too certain that the total produce of the king 
dom must be regarded as short of usual years, and a steady 
and progressive rise in the value of breadstuffs must be ex- 
pected. The upward movement may, and probably will, 
from time to time, receive checks; but on the whole, wheat 
will, we think, advance in price until next spring.” 

Extensive floods, causing much damage, have occurred 
in the north of England and Scotland. Much corn which 
remained in the field was carried away, as also sheep and 
cattle—some lives were lost. 

We regret to say that since our last notice, the weather 
has been uniformly unfavorable. Harvest operations have 
been to a great extent suspended, and the crops are now 
exposed to the effects of weather too cold to ripen such as 
are backward, and too wet to save such as are ready. 


The railway mania knows no abatement; it appears on 
the contrary, to increase. ‘The daily press are reaping a 
rich harvest by the prodig il outlay. <A leading morning 
paper receives, in the course of one week, at the present 


time, from the railroad advertisements, as much hard cash 
as the Chief Magistrate of the Union is paid annually for 
his public services. 

The potato crop in the neighborhood of Paris is the finest 
and most abundant on record, particularly in the plains of 
St. Dennis, des Vertus, Nanterre, and the valley of Mont- 
morency. 


The German Reformation—Accounts from Frankfort 
announce the arrival of M. Ronge in that town, where he 
had been received with enthusiasm by the people. He had 
celebrated divine service, and likewise preached in the 


German Catholic Church in that city. 


Fish, Flesh, Fowl, and Vegetables—It is a singular fact 
that fatal diseases are, at the present moment, prevalent 
amongst members of all the above named tribes in Europe. 
Cattle have long been afflicted with a distemper which has 
destroyed numbers; grouse have died in hundreds of som«e 
malady, and the murrain amongst potatoes has destroyed 
c It is now stated 
that a plague of somé description has broken out amongst 
the fish in the rivers, numbers of pike, eels, and other fish 
being found dead, or dying, on the surface of the water. 


the crops over a great portion of Europe. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
PERSISTENCY OF FAMILY FEATURES. 

It is well known that personal peculiarities 
all kinds, defects as well as beauties, casts of fea- 
tures, and traits of expression, are transmitted from 
parents to their children. ‘The fact stares us in 
the face whenever we enter a family parlor, for 
there it is invariably seen that the young people 
bear a resemblance in one respect or another to 
either their father or mother, or to both. ‘This is 
a subject which has never, as lar as we are aware, 
been honored with more than a transient notice at 
the hands of the learned; yet it might be worthy 
of philosophical investigation. We merely pro- 
pose, in this place, to illustrate it by a few facts 
which we have picked up either from personal 
observation, or from books. 

Sometimes the reproduction of face and figure 
in the child seems almost perfect. Sometimes 
face is borrowed from one parent, ~ form of 
head; or of body, or of some of the limbs, from 
the other. Occasionally, there is a rem: irkable 
blending of the two throughout the whole, or parts 
of the person. Even peculiarities in the carriage 
of the head or of the mode of walking are trans- 
mitted, and a family voice is nearly as common a 
marvel as a family face. A man, in a place dis- 
tant from his home, and where he was totally un- 
known, has been distinguished as the brother of 
one known there by the sound of his voice heard 
in a neighboring apartment. [But the almost per- 
fect reproduction of the elder Kean’s voice in the 
younger is perhaps the most convincing illustra- 
tion we could adduce upon this point. It will also 
be found that children resembling either parent 
externally, have a stronger aflinity ‘of mental char- 
acter to that parent than to the other. A gentle- 
man, very intimately known to us, is strikingly 
like his father, who has been deceased since > his 
early youth: he also exhibits the same dispositions 
and intellectual tendencies in a remarkable degree, 
delights in the same studies, has the same turn for 
the perception of human character; nay, he often 
feels, in the simplest procedure of common life, 
so absolute an identity with what he remembers 
of his father in the same circumstances, and at the 
same period of life, as expressed by gesture and 
conversation, that it seems to him as if lie were 
the same person. Nor can this, he says, be a re- 
sult of imitation; it is something which takes place 
independently of all design, and which he only 
remarks, in general, after the act, or feeling, or 
movement which recalls his father, has passed. 

But it is not parents alone who are thus repro- 
duced in new generations. Ina large family fa- 
miliarly known to us, as are all its relationships, 
we see, in some of the young persons, resem- 
blances at once to the father and mother, and to 
one or other of the two grand-fathers and grand- 
mothers, notwithstanding that, in one or two in- 
stances, the intermediate generation did not bear 
those features of the first which are traced in the 
third. It thus appears that a peculiarity will sink 
in one generation, and re-appear in the next. Per- 
haps even more generations than one are occa- 
sionally passed over. In this family, several of 
the children are totally different from the 
complexion, form, gesticulations, voices, all pecu- 
liar, This seems to be owing to their * taking 
after”? different parents, or the families to which 
the different parents belonged. What makes this 
the more remarkable is, that one of these children, 
while in all respects unlike certain 
sisters, has one feature strikingly recalling the 
image of a distant cousin—a character of feature 
not seen in any other existing member of the fomi- 
ly, and not remembered of any that are deceased. 
It would ay Pee if these minutia of family ehar- 
acters flitte d about fitfully and vaguely, and only 
settled now and then upon individuals in a iden 
sometimes upon not more than two, or perhaps 


rest; 


brothers and 


of 


upon one only, in the same From all of 
these facts, it may be inferred that the strong re- 
semblances sometimes remarked between cousins 
indie: of their 
original, and of their 
than are 


age. 


are tions re} resenung a common 
being in reality more 
brothers and sisters. 


The unsuitableness of such relations for m itrimo- 


con- 
sanguineous many 
nial alliances must of course affected by this 
Where resemblances exist, their 
union may be held as even more decisively con- 
nature, than is that between brothers 
and sisters who are not observably 


be 
conside ration. 


cdemned by 1 
alike. 

The limitation of portrait-painting as to time, is 
a bar to our knowledge with regard to instances 
of family faces and features. 
Yet enough is ascertained to establish the law of 
the case. In our own royal family, a certain ful- 
ness of the lower and lateral parts of the face is 
conspicuous in the portraits of the whole series of 
from George I. Victoria. It has 
been equally seen in other members of the family. 
The Duke of Cumberland, who figured at Cullo- 
den, presents generally the same visage as several 
of the sons of William lV. ‘This physiognomy 
may be traced back to Sophia, the mother of 
George I.; how much farther, we cannot tell. It 
is equally certain that a thickness of the under lip, 
peculiar to the imperial family of Austria, (Maria 
Eewien | is said to be characterised by it,) has been 
hereditary in the race since a marriage some cen- 
turies ago with the Polish house of Jagellon, 
whence it came. 


long transmission of 


sovereigns, 


A remarkable anecdote illustrative of this subject 
was told us, some years ago, by a gentleman who 
has since distinguished ae in the walk of fic- 
titious literature. Born i — Scotia, where 
his family, originally Scotch, had been settled for 
the greater part of a century, he had not an op- 
portunity of visiting our country till past the mid- 
dle of life. Here he made it his endeavor to see 
as many as possible of the individuals bearing his 
rather uncommon name, and in this quest he often 
took journeys to considera tble distances. Having 
heard of a family of the name residing at a lonely 
farm amongst the Lammermuir hills, he proceed- 
ed thither on foot from the nearest market town. 
As it is not uncommon in such situations, the ap- 
proach of a visitor could be observed from this 
house while he was yet fully a mile distant. Mr. 
H was observed at that distance by some of 
the children, who immediately cried out with one 
‘** There uncle George!’ When the 
stranger arrived at the house, the seniors of the 
family fully acknowledge d the general resemblance 
of the figure and carriage to the person called un- 
cle George; and it was ascertained, afier a Jittle 
conversation, that the Nova Scotian was in reality 
their cousin at two or three removes, 

Some years ago, a young man in humble life 
came forward to claim the restoration of the for- 
feited titles of the Setons, Earls of Wintoun, his 
grand-father having been assured that he was a 
legitimate though obscurely born son of the noble, 
who lost honors and lands by joining in the in- 
surrection of 1715. From want of evidence, the 
claim was a hopeless one, and it was not prose- 
euted; but of one fact there could be no doubt, that 
the young man so nearly resembled the sons of 
the fifth Lord Seton, as represented in a family 
picture painted by Antony More, that he might 
have ponee “l fur their brother. ‘These persons 
lived in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

Such instances are perhaps less uncommon than 
might be supposed. We have seen an elderly 
lady descended from John Knox, and bearing no 
slight resemblance to him; and, if we are not much 
mistaken, a profile of Cardinal Beatoun, in Pin- 
kerton’s Scottish Gallery, might pass for a toler- 
ably successful likeness of s descend- 
ant, the present Mr. Drinkwater Bethune. ‘These 
instances will, we fear, serve but inadequately to 


voice, is 


his brother’ 


‘facts to the same purport. 


prepare the reader for another, which makes a 
larger demand upon his faith. Walking in the 
country some years ago, we saw an elderly man 
pass in a carriage, and were instantly struck with 
his resemblance to the bluff m ijestic « rountenance 
attributed by Scottish painters to Sir William Wal- 
lace. The impression was so strong, that we 
spoke of it to our companion, who said, “It is 
very odd, but the gentleman is General Dunlop 
of Ayrshire, a descendant, you are well aware, of 
a brother of Wallace.”’ We were far from the es- 
tate of the gallant general, though in the county 
represented by him in parliament, and had no rea- 
son to suppose that this was General Dunlop, nor 
did we even remember at the moment how he 
stood related to the Scottish hero. ‘There is a 
peculiar difficulty in the ease, for no reflecting 
person would have previously euppose d it likely 
that the common portrait of Wallace was a genu- 
ine likeness. It can only be said that the fact of 
a resemblance in General Dunlop to the portrait 
is a strong argument, as against merely negative 
evidence, for its authenticity. We may suppose 
it to have been painted when Wallace visited 
France, as he is now certainly known to have 
done, from documents discovered by Mr. Tytler. 
‘The space of time between the de: ath of Wallace 
and the birth of General Dunlop must have been 
upwards of four centuries and a half. ‘The im- 
probability of a face being kept up so long ina 
family is, we readily own, very great, and yet 
only so, perhaps, because we know of no other 
Such facts might be 
found if they were sought. Itis, we are assured, 
a common remark amongst those who remember 
the last Mrs. Bruce of Clackmannan, who boasted 
that King Robert of Scotland was of her family, 
that the features of the old lady bore a resemblance 
to the portraits of the heroic monarch. And even 
now the children of one of the gentlemen of this 
family, settled in Clackmannanshire, are said to 
have that strongly-marked form of the cheek-bones 
and jaws which appears in Bruce’s coins, as it did 
in the structure of his actual face, when his bones 
were disinterred at Dunfermline, anno 1819. 

The doubts which might rest on such cases of 
particular resemblance in families, ought perhaps 
to be in a great measure dispelled, when we re- 
flect on the evidence that exists with respect to 
the persistency of external characters in sets and 
races of people. Not only have we such facts as 
a prevalent tallness in the inhabitants of Potsdam, 
where - Frederick I. assembled his regiment of 
longitudinal guards, and a strong infusion of Span- 
ish features in the people of the county of Galway, 
in which some centuries ago several Spanish set- 
tlements were made; but we are assured by Major 
sevan that he could distinguish the several castes 
in India by their peculiarities of a and 
the Jews are the same people in Egyptian en- 
tablatures of three thousand years ago, as they are 
in some countries at the present day. 


While there is alaw of persistency, there seems 


a law of variation.— 
The continuance of national features depends much 
on adherence to the same region of the earth, and 
the same mode of living. When a people migrate 
to a remote and différently characterised clime, 
they are ofien seen to undergo, in the next gene- 
ration, a change of features and of figure. ‘Thus 
the unctuous Saxon of Kent and Suffolk, when 
transferred to Massachusetts, becomes metamor- 
phosed into the lank and wiry New Englander. 
Descendants of British settlers in the West Indies 
have been remarked, after several generations, to 
acquire some of the peculiar features of the abori- 
nal Americans, particularly high cheek-bones and 
eyes deeply set in the head. It has also been re- 
marked in New South Wales, that the generation 
of English born there are changed from their pro- 
genitors—taller, and less robust, besides having a 


also to be one modifying it, 
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share of that nasal tone which is found in the been robbed; to which he added this peculiar cir- 
American English. ‘These are curious facts, con- cumstance, that when he travelled he always gave 


veying the impression that national forms have 
been determined to some extent by peculiarities 
of climate and other external influences. 

In the main, one generation is represented in 
her succeeding it. We die as individuals, but 
iracter in mind and body, ** with a differ- 


7 | Y 


ence, is revived and continued by those who 


anot 


the c 





eome after us, and the tissue of human races Is a 


kind of immortality. 


~-ee, 


We have been handed a pamphlet entitled, 


” 1 


‘Cases of Circumstantial Evidence,” showing 


that individuals accused of capital crimes have 


sometimes fullen victims to mistakes originating 


in a too great depen lence on this kin | of evide nee, 


Surely the possibility of committing so melancholy 


in error, and the impossibility of correcting it 


l, is in itself a sufficient 


’ 
ter it has been committes 


| ther. for abolis! | 
reason, ii there were no other, tor avoiishing tiie 


system of capital punishment. When we consider 
the benign character of christianity, and that the 


whole object of it is to save men’s lives and not 
} } } ' 


to destrov them, whatever doubts any mav have 


.: 


felt on this subject must at once give way to a 


conviction that the extreme penalty of death is ut- 


erly incompatible with the spirit and design of 


the gospel dispensation. While we entertain the 


tee 
strongest and most decided opinion on t 


} 
I 


1, al 
ue SUD- 


ject, we would remind all who advocate an entire 
reform in ¢ codes of criminal jurisprudence in 
this respect, and who assert their claims on the 
ground not only of humanity, but of christianity, 
that they place themselves under peculiar obliga- 
tions to evince in the whole of their conduct such 
} 


ac 


egree of consistency as will demonstrate be- 
yond doubt the sincerity of their professions. ‘To 
see a man who is zealous on this point, prompt 
on every occasion of real or fancied injury to take 
fire, and, by means of personal violence or legal 
resort, eager to redress his own wrongs; to see 
such a man have recourse to the compulsory aid 
of the laws to enforce his claims on his brother; 
: : 
or to see him when what is reckoned the honor 
or interest of his country is concerned, ready, by 
word and action, to encourage a spirit of resent- 
ment and war; all this, it must be acknowledged, 
is inconsistent with his avowed tenderness for hu- 
man life ig the particular case under consideration. 
The following instance in which an innocent in- 
dividual suffered death for a crime committed by 
+} . - © ! — ¢ oll 

nother, we present to our readers as an example 

. ,' ' . al sda 
of the evil-working of the present barbarous and 


inchristian system of punishment. 


CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
In the year 1742 a case of a very remarkable 
nature occurred near Hull. A gentleman travel- 


ling to that place was stopped late in the even- 


ing, about seven miles from the town, by a single 


highwayman with a mask on his fa 


-e, who robbed 
the traveller of a purse containing twenty guineas, 
The highwayman rode off by a different path full 
speed, and the gentleman, frightened, but not in- 
jured, exce pt in purse, pursur | his journey. It 
was growing late, however, and being naturally 
much agitated by what had passed, he rode only 
two miles farther, and stoppe 1 at the Bell Inn, 
by James Brunell. He went into the kitchen 


to give directions for his supper, where he related to the fact of the robbery; though, as it took place fectly good temper 


to several persons present the fact of his having 





TT 





his gold a peculiar mark, and that every guinea in 


the purse taken from him was thus marked. 
Hence he hoped that the robber would yet be de- 
tected. Supper being ready, he retired. 

The gentleman had not long finished his sup- 
per, when Brunell came into the parlour where 
he was, and after the usual inquiries of landlords 
is to the guest's satisfaction with his me il, ob- 


served, ‘* 1 understand you have been robbed not 
far hence this evening?”’” ‘1 have,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘*And your money was marked?”’ continued 


the landlord. ‘* It was,’ said the traveller.— 
‘*A circumstance has arisen,’ resumed Brunell 
‘which leads me to think that 1 can point out th 


robber. Pray, at what time in the evening were 


you stopped?”” “It was just setting in to be 
lark,”’ replied the traveller. ** [he time confirms 
my suspicions,” said the landlord; and he then 
informed the gentleman that he had a waiter, on 
John Jennings, who had of late been so vi ry full 


of money, and so very extravagant, that he (the 
landlord) had been surprised at it, and had deter- 
tnined to part with him, his conduct being ever 
way suspicious; that long before dark that dav | 

had sent out Jennings to change a guinea for him; 
that the man had only come back since the arrival 
of the traveller, saying he could not e t change 


ings to be tn liquor, he 


Hoe L1G 9 ik 
1im off to bed, determining to discharge him 
in the morning. Brunell continued to say, that 
when the guinea was brought back to him, it 


struck him that it was not the same which he ha 


r 
lat, seeing Jen! 


' 


seut out for change, there being on the returnec 


| 
ed 
one a mark, which he was very sure was not upon 
the other; but that he should probably have 


thought no more of the matter, Jennings having 


frequently had gold in his pocket of late, had not 
the people in the kitchen teld him what the trav- 
eller had related respecting the robbery, and the 
circumstance of the guineas being marked. He 


Brunell) had not been present when the relation 


kily, before he had heard of 


was made, and unlue 
it from the people in the kitehea, he had paid 


ed 
away the guinea to a man who lived at some dis- 


1 1 - J 6é rY 
tanee, and who had now gone home. ihe cir 
gree ; ' 
cumstance however,” said the landlord in econelu- 
sion, ** struck me so very strongly, that 1 could 


not refrain, as an honest man, from coming and 
giving you information of it.” 

The landlord was duly thanked for his candid 
disclosure. ‘There appeared from it the strongest 
reasons for suspecting Jennings; and if, on search- 
ing him, any others of the marked guineas should 


be found, and the gent! 


man could identify them, 
there would then remain no doubt in the matter. 
It was now agreed to go up to his room. Jen- 
nings was fast asleep: his pockets were searched, 
and from one of them was drawn forth a purse, 
containing exactly nineteen guineas. Suspicion 


now became certainty; for the gentleman declared 


the purse and guineas to be identically those of 
which he had been rol 1. Assistance was called; 


Jennings was awakened, dragged out of bed, and 
charged with the ro y. He denied it firmly; 


but circumstances were too strong to gain him be- 
lief. He was secured that night, and the next day 
taken before a justice of the peace. ‘The gi ntle- 
man and Brune]! deposed to the facts upon oath; 
and Jennings, having no proofs, nothing but mer 
assertions of innocence, which could not be ecred- 
ited, was committed to take his trial at the next 
assizes,. 

So strong seemed the case against him, that 
most of the man’s friends advised him to plead 
guilty, and throw himself on the mercy of the 
court. ‘This advice he rejected, and when ar- 


raigned, pled not guilty. ‘The prosecutor swore 


in the dusk, and the highwayman was in a mask, 
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he could not swear to the person of the prisoner, 
but thought him of the same stature nearly as the 
man who robbed him. ‘To the purse and cuineas, 
when they were produced in court, he swore—as 
to the purse, positively, and as to the marked 
guineas, to the best of his belief; and he testified 
to their having been taken from the pocket of the 
risoner, 


‘The prisoner's master, Brunell, deposed as to 


the sending of Jennings for the change of a guinea, 


and to the waiter’s having brought back to him a 


marked one, in the room of one he had given him 
1 


He also gave evidence as to the dis- 


! 
ubmarked, 


covery of the purse and guineas on the prisoner. 
lo consummate the proof, the man to whom 


Brunell had paid the guinea, as mentioned, came 
forward and produce i the colin, testilying at the 
same time that he had received it on the evening 


of the robbery from the prisoner’s master, in pay 
ment of a debt; and the traveller, or prosecutor, 


on comparing it with the other nineteen, swore to 


its being, to the best of his belief, one of the twenty 
marked guineas taken from him by the highway- 


man, and of which the other nineteen were found 
on Jennings 


I'he judge summed up the evidence, pointing 
out all the concurring circumstances against the 
prisoner; and the jury, convinced by this strong 


accumulation of circumstantial evidence, without 
coing out of the court brought in a verdict of 
guilty. Jennings was executed some little time 
afterwards at Hull, repeatedly declaring his inno- 
cence up till the very moment of his execution. 
Within a twelvemonth afterwards, Brunell, the 
master of Jennings, was himself taken up for a 
inne 


oO 
‘ 


n his house, and 


ery committed on a guest 1 
the fact being proved on trial, he was convicted, 


and ordered for execution. The approach of 
death brought on repentance, and repentance con- 


i 
fession. Brunell not only acknowledged he had 
been guilty of many highway robberies, but owned 
himself to have coramiued the very one for which 
poor Jennings suffered. } 

‘The account which Brunell gave was, that after 
robbing the traveller, he had got home before him 


by swifter riding and by a nearer way. ‘hat he 


found a man at home waiting for him, to whom 
' ee 


ie owed a little bill, and to whom, not having 
| 
h 


enough of other money in his pocket, he gave 


e 
away one of the twenty guineas which he had 


just obtained by the robbery. Presently came in 
the robbed gentleman, who, whilst Brunell, not 


knowing of his arrival, was in the stable, told his 
tale as before related, in the kitchen. ‘The gen- 


tleman had scarcely left the kitchen before Bru- 


nell entered it, and there, to his consternation, 
heard of the facts, and of the guineas being marked. 
He became dreadfully alarmed. . The 


had P id away he lared 


guinea he 


not ask back again; anc 
is the affair of the robbery, as well as the circum- 
| 


re . awl ' nid ; . 
stance of the marked guineas, would soon become 


licly known, he saw nothing before him but 


detection, disgrace, and death. In dilemma, 
the thought of accusing and sacrificing poor Jen- 


nings occufred to him. ‘The state of intoxication 
in which Jennings was, gave him an opportunity 


of concealing the money in the waiter’s pocket. 


‘The rest of the story the reader knows. 
-7eo > 
HAPPY FAMILIES OF ANIMALS 


In walking through London, we may occasion- 


lly observe a crowd of persons collected rot nd a 
large cage, containing a variety of imals usually 
‘onsidered as opposiie and irreconcilable in their 
natures—such as cats, pigeons, mice, g “pigs, 
rabbits, owls, canary birds, and other small crea 


tures. ‘The men who exhibit these col ns Oo 
inimals eall them J/a; py Familie 3, from t pel 


JOY ous ha 


npnoimess \ ) 
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ai 


th y appear to dwe}! together. 
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What is it that produces such a harmony among 
different natures? Kindness. ‘The animals, indi- 
vidually, are treated with great kindness by their 
proprietors, and trained, by the prospect of little 
rewards, to conduct themselves meekly. towards 
each other. By this mode of treatment, birds 
may be trained to perform very remarkable feats; 
and we shall mention a case in which a boy was 
enabled to excite in a strong degree the affections 
of these animals. 

Francesco Michelo was tle only son of a car- 
penter, who resided at ‘Tempio, a town in the 
island of Sardinia; he had two sisters younger 
than himself, and had only attained his tenth year, 
when a fire, which broke out in the house of his 
father, reduced it to ashes, and consumed the un- 
fortunate carpenter in the ruins. ‘Totally ruined 
by this frightful event, the whole family were left 
destitute, and forced to implore the charity of 
strangers, in order to supply the urgent necessities 
of each succeeding day. 

At length, tired of his vain attempts to support 
his indigent parent by the extorted kindness of 
others, and grieved at seeing her and his sisters 
pining in want before his eyes, necessity and ten- 
derness conspired to urge him to exertion and in- 
genuity. He made with laths, and with some 
little difficulty, a cage of considerable dimensions, 
and furnished it with ev ery requisite for the recep- 
tion of birds; and when spring returned, he pro- 
ceeded to the woods in the vicinity of ‘Tempio, 
and set himself industriously to secure their nests 
of young. As he was skilful at the ‘task, and of 
great activity, it was not long before he became 
tolerably successful: he climbed from tree to tree, 
and seldom returned without his cage being well 
stored with chaffinches, linnets, blackbirds, wrens, 
ring-doves and pigeons. Every week Francesco 
and his sisters carried their little favourites to the 
market of Sussari, and generally disposed of those 
which were most attractive and beautiful. 

The object of their desires was to be able to 
support their helpless parent; but still, all the as- 
sistance they were able to procure for her was far 
from being adequate to supply her numerous wants. 
In this dilemma Francesco conceived a new 
and original method of increasing his gains; ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, and he medita- 
ted no less a project than to train a young Angora 
cat to live harmlessly in the midst of his favorite 
songsters. Such is the force of habit, such the 
power of education, that, by slow degrees, he 
taught the mortal enemy of his winged pets to live, 
to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the midst of his 1 
little charges, without once attempting to devour 
or injure them. ‘The cat, whom he called Bianca, 
suffered the little birds to play all manner of tricks 
with her; and never did she extend her talons, or 
offer to hurt her companions. 


He went even farther; for, not content with 
teaching them merely to live in peace and happi- 
ness together, he instructed the cat and the little 
birds to play a kind of game, in which each had 
to learn its own part; and after some little trouble 
in training, each performed with readiness the 
particular duty assigned to it. Puss was instructed 
to curl herself into a circle, with her head between 
her paws, and appear buried in sleep: the cage 
was then opened, and the little tricksy birds 
rushed out upon her, and endeavored to awaken 
her by repeated strokes of their beaks; then divi- 
ding into two parties, they attacked her head and 
her whiskers, without the gentle animal once ap- 
pearing to take the least notice of their gambols. 
At other time she would seat herself in the middle 
of the cage, and begin to smooth her fur, and purr 
with great gentleness and satisfaction; the birds 
would sometimes even settle on her back, or sit 
like a crown upon her head, chirruping and sing- 
ing as if in all the security of a shady wood. 
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The sight of a sleek 
calmly in the midst of a was so new 
and unexpected, that when Francesco produced 


them at the fair of Sussari, he was 


and beautiful 
cage of birds, 


cat seated 


surrounded in- 
Their 
astonishment scarce ly knew any bound when they 
heard him call each feathered favorite by its name, 
and saw it fly towards him with alacrity, tll all 
were perched contentedly on his head, his arms, 
and his fingers. 


stantly by a crowd of admiring spectators. 


Deligh ted with his i ingenuity, the spectators re- 
warded him liberally; and Francesco returned in 
the evening with his little heart swelling with joy 
to lay before his mother a sum of meney which 
would suffice to support her for many months, 

This ingenious boy next trained some young 
partridges, one of which became exce edingly at- 
tached to him. ‘This partridge, whieh he called 
Rosvletta, on one occasion brought back to him a 
beautiful goldfinch, that had escaped from its cage, 
and was lost in an adjoining garden. Francesco 
was in despair at the loss, because it was a good 
performer, and he had promised him to the daugh- 
ter of a lady from whom he had received much 
kindness. On the sixth morning after the gold- 
finch had escaped, Rosoletia, the tame and intelli- 
gent partridge, was seen chasing the truant bird 
before her, along the top of the linden trees to- 
wards home. Rosoletta led the way by little and 
little before him, and at Jength getting him home, 
seated him in apparent disgrace in a corner of the 
aviary, whilst she flew from side to side in triumph 
for her success. 

Francesco was now happy and contented, since 
by his own industry and exertions he was enabled 
to support his mother and sisters. Unfortunately 
however, in the midst of all his hz appiness, he was 
suddenly torn from them by a very grievous acci- 
dent. He was one evening engaged in gathering 
a species of mushroom very common in the south- 
ern countries of Europe; but not having suffic lent) 
discrimination to separate those whic h are nutri-| 
tious from those that are poisonous, he ate of them 
to excess, and died in a few days, along with his 
youngest sister, in spite of every re smedy which 
skill could apply. During the three days of 
Francesco’s illness, his birds flew incessantly 
round and round his bed! some lying sadly upon 
his pillow, others flitting backw ards and forwards 
above his head, a few uttering brief but plaintive 
cries, and all taking scarcely any nourishment. 

The death of Francesco showed in a remarkable 
manner what affections may be excited in animals 
by a course of gentle treatment. Francesco's 
birds appeared to be sensible of the loss of a ben- 
efactor: but none of his feathered favorites mani- 
fested on his decease such real and disconsolate 
grief as Rosoletta. When poor Francesco was 
placed in his coffin, she flew round and round it, 
and at last perched upon the lid. In vain they seve- 
ral times removed her; she still returned, and even 
persisted in accompanying the funeral procession 
to the place of graves. During his interment she 
sat upon an adjoining cypress, to watch where 
they laid the remains of her friend; and when the 
crowd had departed, she forsook the spot no more, 
except to return to the cottage of his mother for 
her accustomed food. While she lived, she came 
daily to perch and to sleep upon the turret of an 
adjoining chapel which looked upon his grave; 
and here she lived, and here she died, about four 
mouths after the death of her beloved master. 

Chambers. 


~+20e-> 
THE COMFORTS OF THE CLASSICS. 

The high and romantic admiration we entertain 
for the ancient Greeks, receives a great check 
when we meet with the few passages occurring 
in history which enable us to judge of their per- 
sonal and domestic comforts. ‘The Spartan made 
indulgence of any sorta crime. ‘The law obliged 
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him to wear the coarsest garments, and to make 
no difference in their warmth in summer and win- 
ter, nor to remove them during rest at night. In 
building his habitation, he was allowed no other 
tool than the axe for the timbers, and the saw to 
form the doors. Everything was rough and sim- 
ple, with the view of making the people hardy of 
frame and manly in manners. But even the other 
Greelis, who gave way to every luxury they could 
invent, had scarcely any of those domestic appli- 
ances which we look upon as common necessaries, 
‘Though they had bedsteads, soft mattresses, skins, 
cushions, carpet-blankets, and coverlets, yet those 
refined ventilators—sheets—were denied them.— 
When the model of womankind, the Greek beau- 
ty, arose from her couch to array herself in wool- 
len, she had no stays or stockings to add to her 
comfort: to make her clothes air-tight, she had 
nothing but a buckle or a skewer, instead of pins, 
She painted her cheeks, lips, and eyebrows, to 
make herself, as she thought, outwardly fascinat- 
ing; yet within, she knew not the cleanly luxury 
of linen. Neither had her lord a shirt, nor hose, 
nor buttons, nor handkerehief, nor pockets, nor 
lining to his cloak, nor gloves—items essential to 
the warmth and comfort of a modern gentleman. 
The interior arrangements of a classic household 
were so different, that a Greek house would have 
been scarcely habitable by a modern. 
lamps,” 
fensive; ¢ 


J ** Their 
says Bernan, ** though elegant, were of- 
and if the -y had wax and tallow pith and 
rushlights, of candles they were always entirely 
ignorant. Abroad, therefore, the Gree ok, during 
his sharp winter, must often have suffered much 
privation; and within doors, he never could enjoy 
artificial heat or light without smoke and risk of 
suffocation, for his house had not a chimney; nor, 
in the cold weather, could he enjoy warmth with 
daylight in his elegant apartment, for he made no 
use of glazed windows.” 
pitta iatbae, 
FORBEARANCE, 

If the peculiarities of our feelings and faculties 
be the effect of variety of excitement through a 
diversity of organization, it should tend to produce 
in us mutual forbearance and toleration. We 
should perceive how nearly impossible it is that 
persons should feel and think exactly alike upon 
any subject. We should not arrogantly pride our- 
selves upon our virtues and knowledge, nor con- 
demn the errors and weakness of others, since 
they may depend upon causes which we can 
neither produce nor easily counteract. No one, 


judging from his own feelings and powers, can 


be aware of the kind or degree of temptation or 
terror, or the seeming ineapacity to resist them, 
which may influence others to deviate. 
/ibernethy. 
scuba aeiastacncsiloes 

The earth has been penetrated about 3000 feet; 
if we add to this the height of the highest moun- 
tains, we have one eight-hundreth of the dis- 
tance to the centre of the earth! less in proportion 
than a coat of varnish on a globe two feet in 
diameter! 

If the terrestrial gravity prevailed at the sun, a 
body would fall 46 feet in a second, and a common 
sized man would weigh about 4000 pounds! 

The mean motion of the moon is 3372 feet per 
second. 


‘The moon increases its velocity eleven seconds 
in a hundred years. 
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